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Vou. X. JUNE, 1857. 


Art. .—A Review of the Medical Testimony in the Case of Charles 
B. Huntington. By Cuarves F. J, Lenipacn, M. D., Newark, 
N.J. 


I. The Report of the Trial of Charles B. Huntington for Forgery ; 
Principal Defence: Insanity. Prepared by the Counsel for the 
Defence, James T. Brady and John A. Bryan, Esq’s. One vol. 
Octavo. 


Il. A Medico-Legal Examination of the Case of Charles B. Hunt- 
ington, with Remarks on Moral Insanity, and on the Legal Test of 
Insanity, ete. By Chandler R. Gilman, M. D., Professor, etc. etc. 

Ill. The Relations of the Medical to the Legal Profession, an Intro- 
ductory Address, etc. By the same. 


Ir is an unfortunate circumstance, that men who strive,toward 
reform—who nobly stand up in defence of the demands and 
wants of a progressing age—who defy the censures of prejudiced 
minds, when duty calls to oppose errors, though sanctified by 
age, are always more ridiculed, sneered at and maligned by the 
members of their own profession, by the men who, before all, 
should come to the rescue when great principles and great truths 
are at stake. It is an unfortunate circumstance; but it must be 
borne. There is no remedy for it as long as mediocrity has its 
sway, and this will always be the case. It is so with all profes- 
sions, throughout all classes of men, through all ages. Never 
was a man arraigned before the public, for the erime of attempt- 
ing reform, but his professional brethren were the first to throw 
the stone at him. Never did a man promulgate reformatory 
ideas, but there arose in his own profession men to question his 
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motives, and if this failed, to try those precious tricks of ridicule 
and sarcasm, to make light of the matter and thus create in the 
public mind the impression, as if the reformer was a clever, but 
half-erazy individual, more to be pitied than opposed. 

The case of Charles B. Huntington, in whose trial for forgery 
the plea of insanity was set up—and in our opinion there never 
was a case, in which this plea was sustained by better arguments, 
reasons, and facts—is not only an especially interesting and in- 
structive case, but one of great importance. Hence the public 
and the profession are indebted to the gentlemen, both medical 
and legal, who have undertaken the task of publishing all the 
matter connected with it, in the volume whose title appears at 
the head of this article. Whilst we must refer the critical reader 
to this volume, we shall prdceed to give a short résumé of the 
bearings of this case for the benefit of those to whom the work 
is not accessible, and more especially for the benefit of those of 
our brethren, who are so very loud in their declamations 
against Drs. Parker and Gilman, and so very anxious to pro- 
nounce them “entrapped fools of legal cunning” or “medical 
heretics.” There are men, who, being themselves of excessively 
small proportions, have a truly insane notion of magnifying their 
own size by ridiculing those who excel them. We recollect the 
story of a little, shrimpy-looking dwarf of a doctor, who made 
great pretensions to obstetric learning, and imagined that the only 
obstacle in his way to professional eminence was the established 
professor of that chair in a certain school. Having tried all 
means to have him leave the faculty, or the faculty leave him, by 
“eoup de main” or “coup de pied,” and having failed, one day a 
wag told him that the professor had been most shamefully im- 
posed upon by a man, who had sold him a horse for a mare. 
This was a hoax. But our little friend ran around, everywhere 
telling people what a shame it was, that a professor of obstetrics 
should buy a horse for a mare, until he met the professor himself 
and accosted him: “ Doctor, is it true that you have been buying 
a horse for a mare?” “No,” thundered the professor, “but I 
have just heard the voice of Balaam’s ass.” With these remarks, 
and suggesting to the reader the propriety of keeping his temper, 
if the opinions here advanced should not agree with his own, we 
will proceed to discuss the bearings of the medical testimony in 
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Hantington’s case: 1. In regard to the subject of insanity. 2. In 
regard to its moral aspect. 38. In regard to criminal legislation. 

1. The opinions given on the witness-stand by Drs. Parker 
and Gilman are twofold in their nature and character. They are 
such as relate to the general subject of insanity, while another 
series of answers, to the questions proposed by counsel, relate to 
the special case of Huntington’s insanity. To the philosophical 
mind these general points in the testimony are of more import- 
ance and interest than the secondary question of Huntington’s 
particular case. Instead of Huntington, it might have been 
Smith or Brown; instead of forgery, the crime might have been 
homicide or arson; this would have changed the special nature 
of the case. The accused might have been a woman; this would 
have turned the sympathies of the public, and even perhaps of 
the cold-blooded “'Times”—that exponent of the philosophy of 
expediency—in the prisoner’s favor; more than this, a high- 
minded reform-loving judge might have presided over the case 
and delivered his charge to a more enlightened, more humane, 
less expediency-philosophizing jury; all these things together 
would have changed the special nature of the case, but they 
would not have altered the importance or interest of the testi- 
mony given in the case, upon the general question of insanity. 
These points, however, are sadly overlooked by the public and 
the profession. Amid the clamors of an excited criticism, even 
“Gotham, Jr.” is led astray and excitingly exclaims: “ Who is a 
criminal if Huntington is insane!”—while he loses sight alto- 
gether of the very interesting, very important and most beautiful 
points in the testimony in regard to the general subject of in- 
sanity, which we will presently point out. And these general 
principles of insanity were made the very points of attack by 
prosecution and judge. Huntington was committed; but not on 
the ground that the medical testimony was not sufficiently strong 
to establish his insanity, not on the ground that the physicians 
were incapable of conducting the examination; nothing of all 
this, but he was condemned because Judge Capron would not 
recognize the principles of insanity, as laid down by the medical 
witnesses. We say “Judge Capron :”—if we had said “the law 
would not recognize them,” we would have ascribed to an un- 
known entity what is justly due to the individual cleverness, 
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legal learning, and conservative wisdom of that honorable gentle. 
man, who has since won still greater laurels. And it is also not 
so much the alleged fallacy of the opinions of Drs. Parker and 
Gilman as diagnosticians against which the censures of the 
medical men are directed, but against their opinions on insanity 
in general, and especially moral insanity. Thus doctors, lawyers, 
divines, teachers, and Wall Street brokers, all unite to frighten 
away this ghost of moral insanity, which sprung upon their vivid 
imagination with all the horrors of an innovation. A little re- 
flection, a little of that kind of investigation which looks at all 
things, even at a forgery, sine ira et studio, would convince them 
that what appears an horrid resolution is but a necessary and 
wholesome reform, what seems an absurdity is but an old truth, 
and would show them especially, that there is something very 
rotten in the present principles of law in regard to insanity, as 
well as in the practice of criminal legislation. But before ana- 
lyzing this legal carcass, let us look at the points in the testi- 
mony alluded to. 

The first point which we will mention, and the most important 
and interesting, is the clear and triumphant exposition by Drs. 
Parker and Gilman of the great physiological principle, that there 
is no disease of the mind without disease of the body; that insanity im- 
plies a morbid condition and an abnormal action of the brain. When 
we say “triumphant,” we mean that they established this prin- 
ciple before court and jury, in spite of the shrewd, slippery, and 
adroit cunning of the prosecuting attorney. There are more 
than half a dozen questions put by that gentleman, the sole ob- 
ject of which, if they had any, was to throw Dr. Parker off his 
guard, and make him say, that there might be this or the other 
form of insanity without a change in the nervous centres, The 
reader may judge for himself by studying the following example 
of medical firmness unshaken, and legal perseverance under difli- 
culties :— 


Dr. Parker Cross-excamined by Mr. Noyes. 


Q. Do you mean to say that his mental organization’ was such 
that he could not resist the impulse or tendency to commit 
forgery ? 
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A. I do: the “tendency,” that is the word, sir. 

Q. That is the point, then, upon which you placed it—that his 
mental organization was such that he could not resist the ten- 
dency to commit foggery? Now, why could he not resist it? 

A. Because of his diseased organization. J do not mean mental 
organization. The organization of the mind I know nothing about. 

Q. Do you say physical or mental? 

A. I say physical. 

Q. You say so, because of his physical organization ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. So, then, it is his physical organization, when his mental 
operations are all right? 

A, I think his mental operations are not right. They would be 
if his physical organization was. 

Q. They are bad, because his physical organization is bad? 

A. Yes, because his physical organization is bad. 


Examined by Mr. Brady. 


Q. As I understand you, Dr. Parker, all insanity of which you 
speak, you refer to physical causes? 

A. The insanity of which we spoke to-day, I refer to physical 
causes, 

Q. What we call intellectual insanity applies to the mental 
process alone? 

A. The process of the intellect. 

Q. And moral insanity is as much a disease of the brain as the 
other, but manifests itself in the will, the feelings, and affections, 
and not in the mental or intellectual process ? 

A, Yes. 


Dr. Gilman Cross-examined by Mr. Noyes. 


Q. I find your definition of insanity in an address published, 
as the best definition you have been able to make: “ Insanity is 
a disease of the brain by which the freedom of will is impaired. 

A. I admit that, sir. 

Q. I ask you in what respect the freedom of Huntington’s will 
was impaired ? 

A. I suppose Huntington did these things, when he knew they 
were wrong, in consequence of his having a disease of the brain. 
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Q. He had will enough to do them. In what respect was his 
freedom of will impaired ? 

A. The temptation was such, that his power of resistance, 
diminished by physical organization, could net overcome it. 

Q. In other words, he could not resist the temptation from his 
physical organization ? 

A, From mental defects, dependent on physical organization. 

This is exceedingly important testimony, and still more so 
because it stands unrefuted, untouched by the public prosecutor 
in his summing up, or by the Judge’s charge. For years, every 
intelligent, unprejudiced physician has known this principle to be 
correct and true as anything buman can be; for years, medical 
and physiological writers have spoken of it as a thing almost 
self-evident. And still, when we look over the medical testi- 
mony of recent cases, where the plea of insanity is set forth, 
curious to relate, we find persons acquitted and persons con- 
demned on testimony which ignores and denies this principle 
altogether, testimony which would have passed at par in the last 
century, but which at the present day is simply ridiculous. 
About six years ago, a young woman stood accused in our city 
for the crime of murder.’ She had, in a fit of passion, stabbed 
her former paramour, who had been married to another girl, and 
was acquitted on the plea of insanity. The reader will judge for 
himself whether looseness of expression and definition, or the 
ignoring of well established physiological principles is more to 
be admired in the portion of testimony following. 

Dr. John S. Darcy, sworn: ......Ihave met with many 
persons of defective mind; they are frequently cases of tempo- 
rary derangement from violent causes; great mental excitement 
has a tendency to impair the intellect of individuals; I have 
known persons lose the balance of their minds* from sudden mental 
excitement [true; but were not such persons predisposed by 
bodily disease, and was not that sudden mental excitement which 
made them lose their Lalance, rather the result of previous dis- 
eased organization, than merely a mental phenomenon ?] ; the loss 


' The case alluded to is that of Margaret Garrity for the murder of Edward 
Drum. We quote from the full reports of the Newark Daily Mercury, October 
11, 1851. 
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of reason gives strength to the nerves. [This is interesting in two 
points; that the loss of reason gives strength to the nerves may 
be new to many readers, and if absence of reason can strengthen 
the nerves, then we should be able, by strengthening the nerves, 
to produce a loss of reason—important in a therapeutical point of 
view. The only explanation of the phenomenon to which the 
doctor alludes, that insane persons sometimes make great bodily 
exertions, is by accepting that the diseased portion of brain which 
presides over the reasoning faculty communicates its diseased 
action to that portion of the brain which presides over volition.] 

Loss of money or property is very frequently the cause 
of mental derangement, and also the loss of character. [We would 
beg leave to suggest that the cases of insanity following loss of 
money or character, are very few indeed in proportion to the 
number of persons who lose both money and character and re- 
main sane, and that hence, in cases where insanity follows such 
a loss immediately, it has previously existed in a latent form.] 

Gov. Pennington (counsel for defence): Suppose a female about 
19 should be seduced by a lover; should believe herself preg- 
nant; should be abandoned; continually weep; threaten to de- 
stroy herself; dwell continually upon this subject; should be 
excited; the same lover to marry another person; be found 
around the house in which they were; is there enough in this 
case to produce aberration ? 

Witness: I should think in a violent case of that character, 
where self-destruction was meditated, that it must be a strong in- 
tellect indeed, which would so keep its balance, as to be free from 
a certain state of derangement or frenzy of mind, arising, NoT 
FROM BODILY DISEASE, but from mental excitement. 
is very difficult to determine in cases of great mental disease what 
is done with reason, and what is done without reason. [While we 
say that the insane has a reason for everything, he does as well as 
a sane man.] An insane person would be likely to 
pursue any person who had anything to do with bringing about 
this state of mind. [Not quite so fast, doctor; this is not at all a 
general rule; the religious insane, who form a considerable bulk of 
the insane, in and out of the lunatic asylums, are generally rather 
attached to those who were more directly concerned in bringing 
about this state of the mind.] 
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Mr. Whitehead (counsel for defence), after relating all the par- 
ticular circumstances attending the prisoner’s conduct during the 
two weeks previous to the occurrence, and immediately after- 
wards, as it had been produced in evidence before the court, 
asked the witness: What was your opinion of her insanity? 

Witness : I should think, that under all these circumstances, she 
must have been laboring under something morbid (the reader will 
please to remember, that the doctor does not mean bodily disease), 
either temporary mental derangement or spch a violent frenzied 
state of mind as ought to make her free from all responsibility for 
her acts on that particular night. 

In adducing this testimony, it was not our object to raise the 
question of Margaret's insanity, though that might be done with 
impunity, but we only wished to contrast its looseness, want of 
precision, and lack of a scientific foundation with the intelligent, 
clear, precise, and scientific points of the medical testimony in 
Huntington’s case. Had the prisoner in this case been a man 
instead of a woman, and the sympathies of the public, the court, 
jury, counsel, and prosecution been against the prisoner instead of 
in her favor, this testimony would have been received for what it 
was worth, and treated with well-deserved ridicule, to say the 
least of it. But is the public to blame; are judges and jurymen 
to blame; if “fancy run mad” is received as oracular wisdom, 
when the accused is a female and the crime murder, while “ truth 
transparent” is received as flimsy theory, when the prisoner is a 
male, and the crime forgery? No, we need not arraign them for 
such perversions of justice; the cause lays at home, at the doors 
of our own profession. As long as the profession silently permit 
medical witnesses to spread opinions broadcast over the land, 
which ignore and defy the present state of science; if statements 
opposed to established facts, as well as to sound sense, are per- 
mitted to go as evidence without even an attempt toward a pro- 
test from the profession; so long must the life, liberty, and peace 
of the innocently accused or the punishment of the alleged insane, 
depend upon a mere lottery of circumstantial good luck, instead 
of upon truth and justice eternal. 

We have said, that this point of the materiality of insanity is 
an important one. It is in fact the only platform upon which the 
physician as such, can logically appear as a witness in insanity. 
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Deny that insanity is a disease of the brain, and what more quali- 
fication has the physician to analyze the phenomena of insanity, 
than the philosopher, divine, or lawyer? Ay, less! The meta- 
physician ought to have a better insight into the mere mental 
operations than the physician ; the lawyer ought to have as sharp 
an eye to view mere mental phenomena, as the physician, and the 
divine whose avocation is based entirely upon the spiritual nature 
of man should be the best judge of all. What then is the dis- 
tinctive mark between the physician and the rest? It is this— 
the philosopher studies little their causes, while he investigates 
mental processes; the lawyer and divine both analyze the mani- 
festations of the mind and soul, but they heed not that a blow 
upon the head, a ruptured vessel in the brain, softening of its 
hemispheres, causes the manifestations of the mind to change or 
to cease altogether. When the plea of insanity is set forth, 
society does not wish to know whether a man is capable to reason 
according to the laws of logic; if so, the metaphysician would be 
called upon the stand: society does not wish to know whether the 
alleged insane is sound on dogmata or articles of faith, else the 
clergyman would be the person to give an opinion; but society 
wishes to know, whether the physical organization of a man is such, 
that he is able, or was able at a given time, to exercise his will in a state 
of freedom: and to testify upon any other basis, the physician should 
always refuse. 

The physician knows, that if a certain portion of the brain is 
removed, though the ganglia of the various senses remain, all 
power of intelligent volition is lost. He also knows, that if the 
portion of brain in which the will resides be affected with dis- 
ease, the manifestations of the will must be abnormally modified 
according to the nature and severity of the disease; he knows 
that in the vast majority of cases of insanity the connection be- 
tween the mental manifestations and their causes can be directly 
traced to a diseased condition of the brain; and he knows that a 
perversion of the senses, of the will or intellect, which annuls 
the freedom of will, can only be produced by one of two things; 
either by disease of the brain or some other portion of the nervous 
system, or by a miracle; miracles, however, are not taken in evi- 
dence before court and jury, though the time was, and is to a 
certain extent yet, when the ignorance of physicians, or the 
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superficiality of their post-mortem examinations was covered up 
with the solemn verdict of “a visitation of providence.” Judges 
and prosecuting attorneys are very quick in pronouncing medical 
testimony on insanity as mere theory, sheer hypothesis, flimsy 
supposition, and by way of comparison they are very fond of 
alluding to the “well settled” principles of law in regard to in- 
sanity, which have stood “the test of time.” This “ test of time,” 
however, reminds us of those corpses, which when embalmed and 
preserved in air-tight coffins, stand the test of many centuries, 
but as soon as they are brought to light, crumble into dust. The 
lawyer assures us, and so does the judge, that it is a flimsy theory, 
when the physician asserts, that insanity is a disease of the brain. 
But, sir, this theory, if so you choose to call it, is supported by 
an immense accumulation of facts and experience. “I have no- 
thing to do with your facts and experience, the principles of law 
have stood the test of time.” What shall medical men answer to 
such obstinacy? Is a theory correct and true because it has 
existed for along time? Was heathenism true because it had 
stood the “test of time” for many centuries, until Christianity 
conquered its deities? No! the very allusion of those who deny 
the materiality of insanity to the old age and venerability of 
their unsupported theories and assertions, should fill us with sus- 
picion. For the last reason which always induces men to defend 
false theories, erroneous principles and bad institutions, is their 
very age and venerability. We may close this part of our notice 
with the simple statement, that so far as we have been able to 
find, the case of Huntington is the first in the United States, 
where the medical witnesses asserted and established the materi- 
ality of insanity, as a scientific principle, and thereby also estab- 
lished the legitimacy of medical testimony in insanity. 

The second point of importance in the testimony of Drs. Parker 
and Gilman, is the question of moral insanity. It may at first 
sight appear somewhat strange, that the very men who hold that 
insanity means disease of the brain, should accept the existence 
of such a thing as moral insanity, because we often speak of the 
moral nature of men as opposed to his physical nature. But the 
apparent contradiction is easily solved when we look, not at the 
mere term, but at the thing which the term is meant to imply. 
By moral insanity is understood simply a morbid state of the 
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brain, excluding the freedom of will without an apparent dis- 
turbance of intellect; a condition of the brain by which a man 
is forced to an act, though he know that act to be wrong. The 
cases adduced by Dr. Gilman in his “medico-legal examination 
of the case of Ch. B. Huntington” established this point beyond 
the shadow of a doubt—not as a theory, but as a positive fact, 
and we earnestly solicit every member of the medical, as well as 
the legal profession, to possess himself of the pamphlet, and dare 
after its perusal to pronounce moral insanity but a fable. Why, 
this moral insanity is as common as any other form of insanity, 
only not so generally recognized, because it more frequently 
manifests itself in small matters and minor wrongs, which do not 
become the subject of judicial interference or criminal prosecu- 
tion. There are men who pertinently tell lies; they are aware 
of the wrong they commit in doing so; aware of the conse- 
quences, but still they will lie; lie a man out of his own exist- 
ence if they can. The mode in which this moral insanity mani- 
fested by lying is brought on, can often be traced to the habit ac- 
quired in early childhood, to amuse or being amused by “strong” 
stories. This habit becomes finally so interwoven into a man’s 
very existence, and, for ought we know, into his brain, that he 
cannot, if he would, resist the impulse to lie. What was sane 
immorality at first, becomes moral insanity at the end. A man 
may, by repeatedly doing a certain act, produce such a condition 
of his brain, that this very condition will force him to repeat the 
act again, and again, though he is perfectly well aware of the 
wickedness of the act and its consequences. Poor Edgar A. Poe; 
all his poetical and intellectual powers did not prove barriers 
against that horrible affliction, moral insanity, which creeps into 
the brain unfelt, unseen, makes man a brute, he knows not how, 
makes him a devil, he knows not why. 

Still another series of cases in the history of crime, showing 
that insanity can exist without loss of intellect, and with the 
knowledge of right and wrong, are cases of suicide. Self-preser- 
vation is the first law throughout the living world, and disease 
only can destroy that innate desire in man, and supplant it by 
the desire of self-destruction. Who will say that a man with a 
sound body and a healthy brain, whose freedom of will is thus 
unimpaired, will meditate and commit suicide? The very idea 
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is preposterous. But while those who commit suicide are insane, 
as insane as man can possibly be, have they not, except when the 
deed is done in the wild delirium of an acute disease, full power 
of reasoning, full knowledge of right and wrong? Is it neces- 
sary to quote the letters of such unfortunate beings, full of intel- 
lect, and closing with the words, “ May God forgive me!” Does 
not this clearly show that insanity is compatible with the pos- 
session of intellect, and the knowledge of right and wrong? 
What then are the bearings of the medical testimony in Hunt- 
ington’s case? We answer— 

1. It has established the legitimacy of medical testimony in 
insanity, on a basis of positive science. 

2. It has for the first time on this side of the Atlantic brought 
before court and jury, the fact of moral insanity, and thereby 

8. Exposed the utter fallacy of the present principles of law, 
in regard to insanity. 

Achievements of which any man, however high he may stand 
in professional eminence, may justly feel proud. 

(Space and time do not permit us to touch the moral and prac- 
tical points of the question on this occasion.) 





Art. Il.— EF rcision of the Os Calcis ; Improved Method of Operating, 
and Rapid Recovery. By Cuirrorp Morroes, M. D., of New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Own the first of October, 1854, I was requested to attend Mr. 
Ellsworth Dansberry’s son for necrosis of the right os calcis. 

The patient was twelve years old, of fair complexion, and bright 
intellect. He was much emaciated, from the disease. Both 
parents were healthy, and seemed robust. 

They gave the following history of his case: About nine 
months prior to my seeing him, the boy got his foot slightly 
squeezed between two railroad cars. He did not complain much 
at first, but after the lapse of a week or two, the ankle and foot 
became swollen and painful. 

Medical assistance was sought, but the disease increased, and 
several abscesses broke, leaving cloace, which continued to dis- 
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charge. The ankle continued very painful, and caused intense 
suffering when pressed on the ground. Hectic fever supervened, 
and the boy became peevish, fretful, and very much reduced. 

This was his condition when I first saw him. The integument 
round the ankle was livid, glazed, and tumid. It was perforated 
by three or four fistulous openings, which discharged an ichorous 
pus. 

Various parts of the caleaneum could be reached by a probe 
through these openings. 

It was felt to be denuded and roughened. No other bone 
could be felt in this condition, although the swelling extended for 
some distance beyond its limits. I proposed the operation of 
excision as a means of avoiding the humiliating alternative of 
amputation. The parents readily consented and on the 24th of 
the same month the operation was performed in the following 
manner. Dr, A. F. Taylor, of this city, Dr. Pool of South River, 
and several of the patient’s friends being present. 

The boy was placed on his left side on a table, and rendered 
insensible with chloroform. 

A vertical incision was made over the posterior extremity of 
the os calcis, extending from the superior to the inferior surface. 
This was continued along the inferior surface of the bone to its 
articulation with the cuboid, taking care to keep outside of the 
external plantar artery. 

The incision was then carried upwards to a short distance above 
the superior surface of the bone, without wounding the peroneal 
tendons. This incision described a square flap on the outside of 
the foot, which was dissected up, and the tendo-Achillis separated 
close to its attachment. 

A strong narrow scalpel was then introduced under the pero- 
neal tendons, and made to separate the calcaneo-cuboid articula- 
tion, without severing the tendons or the artery beneath. 

The knife was then introduced between the upper surface of 
the bone and the astragalus, made to cut the interosseous ligament, 
and gradually separate the articular surfaces. The calcaneum 
was then rotated, so as to bring its upper surface outwards, till 
the internal made its appearance when the soft structures were 
carefully separated, principally by the handle of the scalpel, thus 
completing the operation. 
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After this mode of proceeding, we had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the posterior tibial and plantar arteries pulsating in perfect 
integrity, while the tendons of the peroneal muscles, as well as 
those of the flexor longus pollicis, flexor communis digitorum, 
and tibialis posticus, were uninjured. No ligatures were re- 
quired, the flap was approximated. A piece of flat sponge 
applied over the wound, and a gutta percha splint previously 
moulded over the instep, so as to keep the foot extended. The 
operation was followed by a total cessation of pain and febrile 
action. 

The boy improved rapidly in health. The wound healed 
mostly by adhesion, the rest by granulation. The cavity partly 
filled up by what I suppose to be fibro-cellular tissue, and in two 
months after the operation, the boy could run swiftly. 

At the present time he wears a small pad in the shoe under his 
heel, and does not experience the least inconvenience from the 
deficiency of the bone. 


Art. IIl.— Case: of “Malignant” or “Pernicious” Intermittent Fever. 
By Freperic D. Lente, M. D., Cold Spring, N. Y. 


INTERMITTENT fever, though popularly dreaded as one of the 
most annoying of the “ills that flesh is heir to,” is almost univer- 
sally regarded as little, if at all, dangerous to life, and is, there- 
fore, often allowed to run on for days and weeks, by those 
habituated to it, with little or no treatment. But, now and then, 
even in northern localities, a case occurs which proves that this 
expectant method is not without serious danger to life. The fol- 
lowing is one of these cases, and, in connection with two of some- 
what similar character recorded by Dr. Lehlbach in the last num- 
ber of the REPORTER, may not prove uninteresting to its readers. 

Mr. H., aged 45, general health not robust, but subject to no 
special ailments, sent for me in the afternoon of August 29, 1856. 
Had been “complaining” for a week or more. On the 25th, had 
a decided chill, followed by fever and perspiration. The same 
occurred on the 27th, each time leaving the patient more feeble, 
but not preventing him from going about. Upon visiting him, 
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found him in the third’or sweating stage of his third paroxysm. 
The chill was described as not having been particularly severe 
or protracted, but his perspiration was very profuse. He com- 
plained of debility, intense thirst, and a severe pain, “stitch” in 
the epigastrium and left hypochondrium, shooting up to the left 
clavicular region, increased by motion, as turning in bed, &c. 
Epigastrium somewhat tender on pressure; pulse quick and 
rather feeble, skin somewhat jaundiced. Directed a powder con- 
taining four grains of calomel, five of rhubarb, and a half of 
ipecacuanha to be taken immediately, and another at bedtime, 
also a pill containing three grains of chinoidine every four hours. 

August 30. Was called suddenly to patient this morning with the 
news that he was supposed to be dying. Found him sitting up in 
a chair (not able to lie in bed on account of pain, as he said), bathed 
in a profuse, clammy perspiration; upper and lower extremities, 
as far as elbows and knees, cold; hands presenting the shrunken, 
bluish, par-boiled appearance of Asiatic cholera; voice also husky 
and “choleric ;” countenance anxious and haggard; pulse almost 
imperceptible at left wrist, feeble and frequent in right. Patient 
complained of excessive pain and tenderness in left hypochon- 
drium, and along the track of the ascending colon, also of dim- 
ness of vision. Medicine had acted twice moderately, bilious 
evacuations. Had taken none of the pills. Got the patient to 
bed with some difficulty on account of the severe increase of pain 
caused by motion, and immediately applied dry external heat by 
all possible means at command, and dry frictions with flannel 
and red pepper; vesicated with Granville’s lotion over the painful 
parts, and ordered brandy ad lilitum, also B.—Quiniw sulphat. 
gr. x, morph. muriat. gr. }1.—M. 

31st. Warmth did not return to the extremities until near 
nightfall; the pulse improved very gradually under the assidu- 
ous application of the external and internal treatment enjoined. 
Strong eggnog was plied freely all through the night, and well 
borne by the stomach. The quinine has been continued in ten 
grain doses every four hours; also took ten grains of calomel 
at bedtime. Patient is still very feeble and unable to articu- 
late above a whisper; pulse feeble and 145 to 150 per minute; 
skin warm; perspiration, which was very exhausting through 
the night, has been checked by full doses of the acid. sulph. aro- 
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mat. There is now no tenderness on the epigastrium, but it is 
very distressing over the region of the left scapula and of the 
ascending colon; the pain in the left clavicular region is also very 
severe. Thirst still harassing, takes cold water freely. Continue 
quinine, also R.—Rhei gr. xv. Brandy in smaller quantity. 
Afternoon, better. No action of bowels. Pulse stronger, but 
very frequent. Ordered enema, by which a dark, bilious evacua- 
tion was procured. Tenderness over ascending colon still re- 
maining severe, directed emplast. epispast. ad loc. Quiniw gr. 
viij, q. 6 h. 

September 1. Better; blister has drawn well, and pain is much 
relieved. Pulse full and strong. Skin warmer than natural. 
Continue quinine three times a day. Stop stimulants. Sep#. 2. 
About the same; less thirst ;-still complains of considerable pain 
at base of left scapula. R.—Calomel gr. ijss,q.4h. Sept. 3. 
Medicine has moved the bowels several times and patient is de- 
cidedly improved, but still very feeble; takes nourishment mode- 
rately. 

The patient very slowly recovered; but, to this day, May 14, 
1857, eight months from the date of his attack, he has not been 
able to resume his full labor as stone cutter, and is now seeking 
for some means of relief for the pain in the left scapular and 
hypochondriac regions. 


Art. IV.—IJs the Negro a Distinct Species? Answered in the Nega- 
tive. In reply to an Article by W.S. Forwood, M. D. By 
SENEX. 


Ir is with reluctance that I enter the arena of debate, and take 
up the gauntlet which has been thrown down. In doing so I act 
contrary to my natural disposition, which is far from being pug- 
nacious. But when that blessed volume on which all my hopes 
both for time and for eternity are based, is rudely assailed, I feel 
that I should be guilty of dereliction of duty did I suffer the at- 
tack to pass by unrebuked. I cannot help believing, but that 
every reader of the Reporter, who has but a moderate share of 
that attachment to the sacred volume which the sweet psalmist of 
Israel expresses when he says, “Oh how I love thy law,” must 
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have been shocked at the quotation from one of the atheistical 
writers of France, on the second page of Dr. Forwood’s essay. 
He may have been a man of vast erudition, and great mental 
endowments, but in the estimation of that book which he de- 
spises, he is called “ fool ;” as one who has said in his heart, “ No 
God.” His countryman, the learned, accomplished, but impious 
Voltaire, made his boast, that with his single arm, he would an- 
nihilate the mighty superstructure which the twelve fishermen 
had erected; but God rebuked the bold blasphemer. The con- 
templation of his death-bed scene should be a warning to the re- 
vilers of God’s word: and under the roof where he once dwelt 
the Bible Society has erected a press for printing the sacred Scrip- 
tures. What injary has the Bible sustained from the malignant 
assaults of a Hume, a Gibbon, a Paine? Their shafts, dipt in 
the venom of hell, have fallen harmless at the foot of the cross. 
Though giants in intellect as well as in wickedness, have rudely 
assailed the sacred volume, it has not wanted defenders in men 
endowed with equal powers of mind, but with far better princi- 
ples. Need I name a Newton, a Boyle, a Mead, a Smith, “and a 
host of others equally distinguished for the depth of their inqui- 
ries into the mysteries of nature and for their sublime and fervent 
piety towards its Author!” 

But to return to the quotation to which I just now alluded. 
My own feelings were deeply wounded in reading it, and I did 
regret that Dr. Forwood had introduced it into his essay. In 
looking at it in every point of view, I could not discover what 
benefit it could have been to him in illustrating his argument; 
except it should have been that of encouragement in treating the 
sacred volume with irreverence. I dismiss, however, this part of 
the subject with asingle remark. Let all the truths of the sacred 
volume be discussed with reverence; they will bear the most 
searching, the most severely scrutinizing investigation. All the 
researches of genuine science have as yet more firmly established 
the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, and they will suffer no 
detriment from the present investigation. 

As I shall in the course of this inquiry frequently appeal to 
the Sacred Scriptures, I here avow my belief in their infallibility. 
I believe that holy men of God, spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost—were guided into all truth and preserved from 
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all error. These men were merely the amanuenses of the Holy 
Spirit, and wrote under his dictation. 

I am now prepared to enter on the subject of inquiry. 

Dr. Blumenbach, whose authority asa learned physiologist and 
profound naturalist has never been questioned, says that “ ani. 
mals ought to be ranked in the same species when their general form 
and properties resemble each other, and the difference which subsists 
among them may be derived from some degenerating cause.” 

Is there anything in Dr. Forwood’s essay to nullify this propo- 
sition of Blumenbach? I honestly think not. Let us look at 
this thing a little. It is not anew thing. Infidelity has long 
shot its shafts at what she conceived to be a vulnerable point in 
the Bible, namely, the unity of the species. More than half a 
century ago Lord Kaime took the same side of the question 
which Dr. Forwood has now taken—the plurality of races. He 
was ably answered by the late Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D, 
LL.D., President of the College of New Jersey, who brought to 
the attack as large an amount of profound erudition and deep 
research in natural science, and as highly gifted a mind as has 
ever been enlisted in this cause. The Reverend Doctor had be- 
fore this read a most learned essay before the American Philoso- 
phical Society at Philadelphia, on the causes of the variety of 
the complexion and figure of the human species. This essay 
was published in the year 1787, and republished in 1811 with 
much additional matter. In the same volume were bound up 
his Animadversions on certain remarks of Mr. Charles White, 
attacking the Doctor’s system in a series of lectures delivered 
before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester in 
England, and also his (the Doctor’s) strictures on Lord Kaime’s dis- 
course on the original diversity of mankind. 

I had the honor, though a very young man and student of 
medicine, of being presented with a copy of this very valuable 
work by the venerable author. Dr. Smith treats his subject alto- 
gether philosophically, believing that he had abundant materials 
from the treasury of natural science to establish all his positions. 
He took this course that his motives as a minister of the Gospel 
might not be impugned. But as I have not the same reasons to 
restrain me, I shall, after viewing this subject in the lights of 
natural science, look at the disclosures of the Bible. Dr. Smith's 
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great object is to prove the unity of the species, and this too shall 
be my object. The Doctor very satisfactorily demonstrates, that 
natural causes alone are sufficient to account for all the diversity 
which is observed among the human species. It were to be 
wished that a copy of this truly scientific work had a place in 
every medical library, as an antidote to the poison of infidelity 
on the variety of the human species. Dr. Smith treats his subject 
under the heads of Climate.—Of the State of Society.—And of the 
Manner of Living. The limits of an essay will not, however, per- 
mit me to treat the subject in this way. 

In examining the Negro, the first thing that strikes us is his 
black skin. To what cause is this owing? I answer, to the ac- 
tion of a tropical sun, perpetuating through ages the stain of the 
skin. It is the effect of intense solar heat to increase the activity 
of biliary secretion. This cause is rendered more active by the 
superabounding decomposition of vegetable matters under the 
influence of a tropical sun. Both these causes combine to load 
the system with redundant bile; a temporary jaundice is produced. 
The stain in the rete mucosum soon becomes permanent, and is 
transmitted to descendants. It is self-evident and in accordance 
with universal observation, that a vertical sun acting upon the 
human body in a state of almost complete nudity, must very soon 
give ita permanent dark stain, which would at no great length 
of time be communicated to offspring. I am myself acquainted 
with a couple of very dark-skinned men—dark almost as the 
mulatto, but with complete anglo-saxon features, who have both 
married very fair-skinned women, yet the children of these mar- 
riages are not one shade lighter than their parents. The causes to 
which I have alluded have been acting on the African skin for 
between three and four thousand years, for it is about that length 
of time since the descendants of Ham peopled Africa, after the 
confusion of tongues at Babel, and consequent dispersion of man- 
kind over the globe. Dr. Forwood sneers at this explanation, 
and asks, “If heat can produce this effect, why cannot we roast a 
man black before the fire?” Don’t you perceive the difference, 
doctor, between the action of solar and culinary heat on the hu- 
man skin? Confine for instance a man for three months to a 
room raised to the temperature of 98°. You will keep him ina 
profuse perspiration all that time, and should he live through 
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this sweating process, instead of his skin having been blackened 
he will have become much fairer. Now take this same man and ex- 
pose him daily to a July sun, even of New Jersey; let him pass 
the day in an open boat on the water, so that he may be exposed to 
the joint action of direct and reflected solar heat, and let him be 
subjected only three weeks, instead of three months, to this influence, 
and you have given his skin a stain which it will take the remain- 
der of the summer to efface. When the rele mucosum becomes 
permanently and universally stained, the stain is communicated 
to the offspring. Lord Kaime, who is among the most learned 
but violent opposers of the doctrine of the unity of the species, 
says that a colony of Portuguese established at Congo on the Af- 
rican coast, about three hundred years since, cannot now be dis- 
tinguished, either in person or'complexion, from the Hottentots, their 
neighbors, who are among the filthiest and most degraded of the 
Negro tribes. Now if three hundred years are sufficient to so 
deeply stain the skin and alter the physical conformation of the 
body, why need we be surprised that four thousand years have 
left such an impress on the African skin? 

Speaking of the African hair, Dr. Smith says: “But that form 
of it which principally attracts our attention, is the sparse, coarse 
and involved substance, like wool, which covers the head of the 
tropical African. This peculiarity has been urged as a decisive 
character of a distinct species, with more assurance than became 
philosophers, but tolerably acquainted with the operations of 
nature. The sparseness and coarseness of the African hair, or 
wool, is analogous to effects which we have already seen to be 
produced by the temperatures of arid climates upon other ani- 
mals. Its involution may be occasioned in part, by the excessive 
heat of a vertical sun acting upon sands which glow with an 
ardor unknown in any other quarter of the globe. But probably 
it is occasioned chiefly by some peculiar quality of the secretion 
by which it is nourished. That the curl or nap of the hair 
depends in a great degree upon this cause, is rendered the more 
probable, by the appearance which it exhibits on the chin, over 
the armpits and other parts of the human body. Whatever be 
the nutriment of the hair, it would seem, by the strong and offen- 
sive smell of the African negro, to be combined in him with 
some gas, or fluid of a very volatile and ardent nature. The 
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evaporation of such a gas rendering the surface dry, and disposed 
to contract while the centre continues distended, tends necessarily 
to produce an involution of the hair. This conjecture receives 
some confirmation, from the fact that negroes born in the United 
States of America, and especially the domestic servants, who are 
well fed and clothed, and who are bred in the habits of all the 
neatness and cleanliness which prevail in the mansions of their 
masters, are gradually losing the offensive odor that is perceived 
in most of the nations of the African zone. Their hair or wool 
at the same time is becoming less involved. And many of those 
of the third race, or who are farther removed from their African 
ancestors, and who are careful in dressing it, frequently extend 
it to a braid or queue of several inches in length.” 

I have made already a long quotation from Dr. Smith’s essay. 
I beg the indulgence of extending it a little longer. “ Another 
fact which has occurred to my own observation, and which I 
likewise find recorded in the Medical Repository of New York, 
and is mentioned also by Dr. William Barton, of Philadelphia, 
demonstrates that the involution and woolly nature of the African 
negro depend in a great degree, if not chiefly, on the quality of 
its nutriment in the skin. Henry Moss, a negro in the State of 
Maryland, began upwards of twenty years ago to undergo a 
change in the color of his skin, from a deep black to a clear 
and healthy white. The change commenced about the abdomen, 
and gradually extended over different parts of the body, till, at 
the end of seven years, the period at which I saw him, the white 
had already overspread the greater portion of his skin. It had 
nothing of the appearance of a sickly or albine hue, as if it had 
been the effect of disease. He was a vigorous active man; and 
had never suffered any disease either at the commencement or 
during the progress of the change. The white complexion did 
not advance by regularly spreading from a single centre over the 
whole surface. But soon after it made its first appearance on 
the abdomen it began to show itself on various parts of the body, 
nearly at the same time, whence it gradually encroached in dif- 
ferent directions on the original color, till, at length, the black 
was left only here and there in spots of various sizes and shapes. 
These spots were largest and most frequent where the body, from 
the nakedness of the parts, or the raggedness of his clothing, was 
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most exposed to the rays of the sun. His extraordinary change 
did not proceed by gradually and equably diluting the intensity 
of the shades of the black color over the whole person at once; 
but the original black reduced to spots, when I saw it, by the 
encroachments of the white, resembled dark clouds insensibly 
melting away at their edges. The back of his hands, and his 
face retained a larger proportion of the black than other parts of 
his body; of these, however, the greater portion was changéd, 
And the white color had extended itself to a considerable distance 
under the hair. Wherever this took place, the woolly substance 
entirely disappeared, and a fine straight hair of silky softness 
succeeded in its room. 

“From this history, the truth of which is well known to great 
numbers of persons in the middle States of America, through 
which Henry Moss has travelled, and particularly to several 
literary men of great respectability, who have carefully examined 
the fact, result two or three inferences of no small importance in 
this inquiry. In the first place, that secretion in the skin which 
contributes chiefly to the formation of the negro complexion, 
seems to be the chief cause also of the curly, or woolly appearance 
of the hair; for wherever the white color in this man extended 
beneath the hair, there the form of that excrescence was entirely 
changed. In the next place, although there was evidently a 
strong and general tendency in the constitution of this negro to 
change of color, yet, this tendency was much longer resisted in 
those parts of the body which were most exposed to the imme- 
diate action of the sun’s rays, than in others. Whence I infer 
that when any dark color has been contracted by the human skin, 
the solar influence alone, and the free contact of the external 
air, will be sufficient to continue it a long time, even in those 
climates which are favorable to the fair complexion.” 

The most offensive feature in the physiognomy of the negro is 
his flat nose and expanded nostrils. But even these can be 
accounted for on natural principles. The ideas of personal beauty 
are very arbitrary, and almost every nation on the globe differ 
more or less in this respect; they all have their beau ideal. The 
tropical negro thinks his flat nose and black skin the standard. 
J. R. Foster, in his testimony before the Lords of the Committee 
of Council in England for the consideration of the slave trade, 
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affirmed, that on the western coast of Africa, the nose of the 
new born infant is always flattened by violence. A practice of 
this kind continued for ages must produce a permanent effect on 
the physical development. “It is an undoubted fact, that the 
descendants of the African race in the United States are gradually 
losing these peculiarities so offensive to our eye. In the black 
slaves especially, who reside constantly in the mansions of their 
masters, and who are treated with that lenity and kindness which 
the greater part of them who are placed in that situation experi- 
ence in these States, we often see the nose finely turned, and 
rising handsomely from the face, and the lips, though gently 
swelled, have lost that unsightly protuberance so common among 
their ancestors in Africa. The African feature vanishes much 
more slowly among those who are subjected to the severer labors 
of the field, and the coarser and less nutritious diet of the planta- 
tion quarters in the southern States. A fact which seems to 
indicate that this variety of the human countenance does not 
depend merely on the influence of climate, but is connected also 
with the manner of living and habits of the people. The features 
of the human countenance are modified, and its whole expression 


in a great measure formed by the state of society in which men 
exist.” 


As to the greater development of the odoriferous glands in 
the African over those of the European, to which Dr. Forwood 
attaches much importance, I would say that the continual excita- 
tion of a secretory organ tends to its greater development. Solar 
heat continuously acting on the negro constitution, and keeping up 
the activity of those glands, must produce a permanent develop- 
ment which will finally become hereditary, and be transmitted to 
remote generations. Has it been determined whether other 
nations beside the negro, living near the equator, whether in 
South America or Asia, have not also this increased development 
of those glands? This thing is not confined to the negro; I have 
myself known three or four instances, among fair skin whites, 
where great attention was paid to personal cleanliness, where the 
exhalations were as fetid as those of the negro. 

With respect to the facial angle to which so much importance 
has been unduly attached, Dr. Smith found it in several blacks, in 
Princeton, to be from 73° to 78°. This measurement differs from 
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other physiologists, who make it only 70°. The Doctor says that 
the foreheads of these blacks were at the same time high, bold, 
and open. 

Let Dr. Smith speak with respect to the ulna: “The following 
measures I have taken of four young women at Princeton, viz :— 


HEIGHT. LENGTH OF ULNA. 
ft. in. i 


Two young ladies . ‘ , / : * 
A young black woman in my family 4 9} 
Another young black woman . 58 


A proportion not very different from the Venus de Medicis, 
This young woman was perfectly black, and removed at least 
three, and probably four, descents from her African connections.” 

Now, with respect to the position of the foramen magnum, in 
the negro, there is a discrepancy of opinion between Dr. Carpen- 
ter and Dr. Leidy. Dr. Carpenter denies that there is any differ- 
ence in the position of the foramen magnum between the negro 
and the white—Dr. Leidy maintains that there is. Ifa difference, 
it must have been slight; Dr. Carpenter’s authority as a physi- 
ologist is as high as Dr. Leidy’s. On whose opinion are we to 
rely? May we not charitably suppose that Dr. Carpenter viewed 
the subject with a more unprejudiced eye? 

According to the theory of a plurality of species in man, the 
mulatto must be considered as a hybrid animal, and it is a law 
of universal application that no hybrid animals can propagate 
offspring. This law the great Creator has impressed on animated | 
nature, in order to preserve the original distinction of the races. 
Yet the mulatto does readily propagate his species; ergo, he is 
not a hybrid; ergo, the unity of the species. 

In looking at the evidences of the unity of the species, let me 
again call attention to the aphorism of Blumenbach, with which 
I commenced this inquiry, and ask: Is there anything to invali- 
date the doctrine of the unity of the species? Is not the doctrine 
of a plurality of species unphilosophical, irrational, and unserip- 
tural ? 

The other parts of Dr. Forwood’s essay I pass by, though I 
dissent from him in more points than those which I have noticed 
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He is evidently mistaken as to the age of our globe. “ Orthodox 
authorities agree” in making it over “four thousand years.” They 
make it 4,004 years to the advent of Christ, and 1857 years from 
that event to the present time, and they do not maike the subject to 
be “involved in so much obscurity,” as Dr. Forwood insinuates. 
The historical part of the Sacred Scriptures has equal validity 
with the spiritual, and is not always “merely incidental to the 
spiritual.” Most important truths are shadowed forth in the very 
history, particularly in the first two books of Moses. The great 
salvation of the Gospel, for instance, was shadowed forth by the 
Ark; the Christian life of faith was shadowed forth in the 
wanderings of Israel in the wilderness; and the possession of 
Canaan was typical of the heavenly rest. I could give countless 
instances of this kind, to show how inseparable are the historical 
and preceptive parts of the Sacred Scriptures, and that they 
are all entitled to implicit credence. 

Dr. Forwood speaks of the negro and Egyptian sculptures. 

These, with the explorations in Ninevah, go strongly to sup- 
port the authenticity of the Sacred Scriptures. 

I have denied the position that the negro is a distinct species. 
Neither reason nor revelation will sustain the assumption. I have 
just looked at this subject in the light of natural science. I rest 
my argument principally, however, on the testimony of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and I vastly prefer the noon-day light, which 
they shed upon this subject, to the taper light shed upon it by 
natural science. 

In the further prosecution of this subject, I appeal to what the 
Bible tells us, and secondly, look at the consequences of rejecting 
its testimony :— 

1. What does the Bible inform us as to the common origin 
of our race? Turn to Genesis i. 26, 27, and read: “And 
God said, let us make man in our image, after our likeness 
(anivevident consultation between the persons of the blessed 
Trinity); and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over ail 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he them.” Not a 
word is here said about different species, and the language cannot 
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be forced into this construction. Pass we on now to the general 
deluge, at the time of which the world was no doubt densely 
populated. In consequence of the great wickedness of men, 
which had now arrived at its culminating point, it pleased the 
ever blessed God in his sovereignty to submerge in the waters of 
the deluge the ante-diluvian race, with the exception of a single 
family—namely, Noah and wife, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, with 
their respestive wives—eight persons in all. We have not the 
slightest intimation from the Sacred Oracles that another soul 
escaped a watery grave. From these three sons of Noah—Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth—the whole post-diluvian world was peopled. 

But, if dissatisfied with the testimony of Moses, whom the im- 
pious French writer would consider but a myth, turn to that of 
St. Paul, the great apostle of the gentiles; a man gifted with a 
gigantic mind, of keen discrimination, capable of sifting evidence, 
and one who cannot be accused of fanaticism. Hear his testimoy 
before the learned court of Areopagus, at Athens: “ And hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitations.” 

It was the closing commission of our blessed Lord: “Go ye 
therefore and teach a// nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” There was not 
an exception to the negro as a distinct species, and there doubt- 
less would have been, had the case been so. 

I will make another quotation from the Sacred Scriptures 
before closing this head of my essay. Acts viii. 26. “ And the 
angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go towards 
the south unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, 
which is desert. And he arose and went; and behold, a man of 
Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority under Candace, Queen of 
the Ethiopians (a negro queen), who had the charge of all her trea- 
sure, and had come to Jerusalem for to worship, was returning, 
and, sitting in his chariot, read Esaias the prophet. Then the 
Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot.” 
“What!” says the objector, “this is a man of ‘another species,’ 
and it is doubtful whether he belongs to the ‘genus homo;’ he is 
a ‘negro,’ has a ‘flat nose, thick lips, thick skull,’ his ‘facial 
angle is only 70°,’ his forearm is a ‘little longer than the Euro- 
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peans,’ he has a ‘longer foot and shorter toes,’ he has ‘fewer and’ 
larger convolutions of his brain,’ his ‘hair is woolly,’ his ‘skin is 
black,’ the ‘ odoriferous glands have larger development,’ and he 
has an ‘ape’s stomach.’” He may have all these marks, and yet 
he is a chosen vessel, predestined in the counsels of eternal love 
to be a child of God. This could not have been the case if he 
were of another species. He could have had no part in the atone- 
ment of Christ. He died alone for those who are the flesh of his 
flesh and the bone of his bone. Jesus Christ took not on himself 
the nature of angels, but that of man, in order to make the atone- 
ment in that very nature which had offended. What! shall He who 
sees the end from the beginning, with whom present, past, and 
future are one eternal now, and known unto whom are all his 
works from before the foundation of the earth, have committed an 
error with respect to this Ethiopian? Perish the impious thought! 

It would be presumptuous in creatures to attempt prying into 
the volitions of Deity until interpreted by His providences. Now 
it strikes me with force that this narrative of the conversion of 
the Ethiopian eunuch was recorded as an antidote to the poison 
of infidelity which Omniscience foresaw would be diffused in the 
latter days as to the unity of the species. Lcclesiastical history 
informs us that this eunuch became a preacher of the Gospel, and 
that through his instrumentality many flourishing churches were 
established in Ethiopia, and the adjacent regions. 

I doubtless will be censured by some of my readers for mixing 
up so much theology in this discussion, but it grows naturally 
out of the subject. The attempt to prove a plurality of species 
is a direct attack upon the sacred volume. 

2. Let us briefly look at the consequences involved in the 
rejection of the doctrine of the unity of the species. Don’t you 
see that it impiously attempts to nullify the atonement of Christ, 
and rob him of his glory? What are the revelations of the 
Bible? These are the great truths revealed therein: That man 
was created in a state of perfect rectitude, and endowed with full 
powers to remain therein. God entered into covenant with 
Adam, who was the federal representative of his race, that if he 
maintained his integrity for a limited time, both himself and all 
his posterity should be confirmed in holiness and happiness. 
This is what is commonly called the covenant of works. Adam 
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ell, and the whole family of man became attainted before God, 
and by Him were adjudged worthy of death, temporal, spiritual, 
and eternal. But the ever blessed Trinity, foreseeing this event 
(the fall of man), in council resolved, that for the display of the 
Divine glory, and for the manifestation of an attribute of Deity, 
which otherwise would never have been known, viz: His merey, 
to save a limited number of the human species which the Father 
promised to give to the Son, upon condition of his becoming 
incarnate, and assuming our nature, in intimate union with ‘the 
Divine, uniting the human and Divine natures in one person, 
that of God-man; and in this person, complying with all the 
requirements of the Divine law, and sustaining its awful sanc- 
tions: and the ever blessed Spirit undertook to apply the benefits 
of Christ’s vicarious doings to his people. Christ fulfilled his 
undertaking—took on him a human nature which had never been 
defiled by sin (for he was conceived in the womb of a virgin by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost), His Deity gave infinite value 
to the doings of his humanity. He is the surety, representative, : 
and “near of kin” to his people. This is what is commonly called 
the covenant of grace; and Christ the second Adam from heaven. 
His atonement was for those who were flesh of His flesh, and 
bone of his bone—all who would accept of his mercy. If the 
negro stands not in this relation to him, he cannot be benefited 
by His atonement. Allowing a plurality of species, the same 
rule would apply to nearly all of them. There would be but 
one species to be saved, and that would be the one who were the 
flesh and bones of Jesus Christ. But view man in the unity of 
the species, the atonement extends to every nation on the globe. 
Oh! it is a most cold and uncomfortable doctrine, that of the 
plurality of races. It freezes up all the generous impulses of the 
soul, and renders man altogether selfish. It is the embodiment 
of the sentiment “Stand by thyself, for Iam holier than thou.” 
But, thank God, it is false; His word tells us it is so, and this is 
all, and the best evidence that I want. 

Whilst I deny that the negro is of another species from the 
European, I readily admit his inferiority, and this thing 1 am 
prepared to look for from the teachings of God’s word. Turn to 
Genesis ix. 26,27. “Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, and he 
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shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant.” 
An ecclesiastical writer observes that Shem has ruled over 
Japheth, and Japheth over Shem, but that Ham has never swayed 
the sceptre over either. Here is a prophecy that was uttered 
about 4000 years ago, and has been fulfilling to this day, and 
accounts for all the cruelty with which the descendants of Ham 
have been treated to this day. God permits, in his sovereignty, 
very many things which he does not approve. He permitted 
Joseph’s brethren to sell him as a slave. This permission did not 
justify their conduct. He permits the enslaving of the Africans, 
though this does not justify the conduct of their captors. I touch 
no further on this delicate subject. I am no “northern aboli- 
tionist,” and do not wish in any degree to interfere with the do- 
mestic arrangements of the South. 





Art. V.—On Migrations in Micronesia. By L. H. Guiicx, M. D. 
Ponape, or Ascension Island, Pacific Ocean. 


[We present our readers this month with a very interesting scientific 
paper from the pen of a constant reader of the Reporter on the other side 
the globe. Although the subject is not strictly a medical one, yet most 
medical men cultivate the collateral sciences, some of them to a considerable 
extent, and we doubt not but the subject presented by Dr. Gulick will interest 
more than one of our readers. We would remark, however, that the article 
below seems to have been sent by mistake, for Dr. Gulick, in a note accom- 
panying it, gives the title of his paper as “The Climate of Ponape, or 
Ascension Island.” We are encouraged to believe that we shall have the 
pleasure of hearing again from Dr. Gulick, and shall always be glad to give 
publicity to scientific papers from his pen.—Ep:tor.] 


THE following facts illustrative of migrations in Micronesia, the 
most of which have never before been published, will serve to 
solve difficulties regarding the first settlement of these islands; 
and will tend to confirm the opinion of Latham and others, that 
Polynesia was peopled through Micronesia. They are but the 
first sheaf of the harvest which will be gathered as the various 
islands of this archipelago are settled, by those able and willing 
to collect and report. As the various groups of this most in- 
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teresting region are reached, their languages reduced, and their 
traditions gathered, it is certain we shall be able as definitely to 
trace the tide of voluntary and involuntary migrations from 
island to island, as Hale has accomplished it for Polynesia. 

Of Migrations Westward.—1. It is not an infrequent occurrence 
for canoes to drift from the Kingsmill group westward to Ocean 
Island, the native name of which is Banabe, lat. 1° 5., long. 170° 
E.; a distance of from four to five degrees. A number of such 
inhabitants, are now, it is said, to be found on Banabe. 

2. Several involuntary migrations have taken place from the 
Marshall Is. to Kusaia (Ualan or Strong’s I.), within the memory 
of the inhabitants. King George (deceased 1854), told of four 
different canoes, at four different times, that had floated there 
within his own reign, and that of his predecessor, from an island 
to the N. E. called Iuborn. “From five to twenty individuals 
came in each case, but most of them, after remaining awhile, 
returned to their island, or at least left with that intention, and 
never came back.”—(Letter to Rev. J. P. Thompson by J. T. 
Gulick.) 

Again, in April, 1856, five canoes drifted to Strong’s Island 
from the Northern Marshall Is., bringing about 100 individuals, 
men, women, and children, the latter quite numerous. 

8. The Wellington Is. (lat. 6° 40’ N., long. 160° E.) were 
peopled from the east within the memory of an old woman, living 
till within about five years. Mr. J. T. Gulick gives the account 
as follows: “ Biddle says that when he was on the island in 1851, 
there was then living an old woman, apparently an hundred years 
of age, who said she was among the first that came to the island. 
Their homes were on an island far to the east, but when out 
fishing they were driven to sea by a strong wind, and after many 
days came to this island. In this first company there were three 
canoes, and perhaps fifteen or twenty persons. Others were 
driven to the island at a later period; and natural increase has 
now swelled the number to one hundred and twenty, including 
men, women, and children.” 

Again, in the spring of 1856, a considerable reinforcement of 
involuntary emigrants arrived from the east. 

4, Several canoes, full of men, women, and children, arrived at 
Ponape, or Ascension Island (lat. 6° 55’, long. 158° 25’ E.) about 
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the year 1835, having drifted from the island of Maraki, one of 
the Kingsmill group, a distance in longitude of not less than 
fifteen degrees. This is the migration alluded to by M. Maigret, 
of the S. Is., as reported by Mr. Hale, of the U.S. Ex. Ex. (Re- 
port, p. 190.) They first taught the Ponapeans to cut the spathe 
of the cocoanut-tree for its delicious sap; and which is so readily 
perverted into an intoxicating fluid. 

5. About fifteen years since, several natives of Ponape were 
on a visit to the Raven Is.,a small coral island group, about 
eighty miles southward from Ponape, the native name of which 
is Ngatik. In attempting to return to Ponape during the trade- 
wind season they were driven westward, and ultimately landed 
on the Hogoleus Is. (lat. 7° N., long. 152° E.) six degrees distant. 
A trading captain afterwards returned the survivors to Ponape, 
where one of them is now a considerable chief of the Katelamine 
tribe. 

Of Migrations Eastward—1. Several canoes were drifted in 
183-, to the Raven or Ngatik Islands from some group to the 
west, supposed to have been the Young Williams or Mortlock 
Is., some four degrees distant. By the barbarous counsel of the 
whites, dominant on the island, the women alone were preserved 
alive. 

2. The Rev. Messrs. Sturges and Doane, of the Ascension I. 
Mission, touched at the McAskill Is. (lat. 6° N., long. 161° E.) in 
January, 1856, and found a considerable population, among 
whom was an old gray-headed native who said he had been 
drifted there from the Jekoits tribe of Ponape, a distance of about 
three degrees. 

3. The most prolonged migration, however, yet known in 
Micronesia, is that recorded by Kotzebue, of a native of Ulie 
(lat. 7° N., long. 144° E.), found by him in 1817, on the island of 
Aur, of Radack Chain, in the Marshall Archipelago (lat. 8° N., 
long. 171° E.). The distance in this case traversed, was about 
27 degrees, or over 1500 miles. 

Of Winds and Currents in Micronesia.— With the exception of 
the southern portion of the Kingsmill Gr., Micronesia (embracing 
as it does, the Kingsmill, Marshall, Caroline, and Ladrone Is.), 
lies in north latitude, and is principally acted upon by the N. E. 
trades. During the winter season, while the sun is in southern 
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declination, the trade winds follow it, and sometimes reach as far 
down as within a degree or two of the equator, and occasionally 
even extending south of it. During the northern summer the 
trades oscillate so far north, that the southern limits of their zone 
may be found in 9° and 10° N. During this period of northern 
oscillation, westerly and variable winds prevail through the 
whole of the Marshall and Caroline ranges. 

The currents are more complicated, and yet not so much so 
but that they may be readily understood. The N. E. trades 
form a general current toward the S. W. The S. E. trades form 
a general current toward the N. W. In this way the waters are, 
as it were, piled up in the equatorial regions, and set toward the 
west. On each side of this western current is a reactionary 
stream, setting with considerable force to the east. During the 
summer the trade-wind zone draws down towards, and sometimes 
even south of the line, and the great equatorial current is also 
pushed south; while, during the winter, the whole system of 
winds and currents oscillates northwards. The central current is 
from two to three degrees in width; the others, on each side, per- 
haps a degree each. 

Such are the teachings of Lieut. Maury, and they are confirmed 
by the facts observed in these seas. It is probable that south of 
the line, and particularly toward the west, these currents are 
much perturbed by the N. W. monsoons that every summer pour 
down from the China seas, along the New Guinea coast. Yet, 
such perturbations are south of the mass of the Caroline Is., and 
of any portion of habited Micronesia, save the extreme west. 

The following facts are readily explained by the above state- - 
ments. During most seasons of the year, ships tend to the lee- 
ward, that is westward, of the Kingsmill Is., because they are in 
the great equatorial stream. Yet passing either to the north or 
south of this stream, the current sets eastward; so that any one 
wishing to move east, will find it advantageous to seek this cur- 
rent, as, for instance, making the passage from Ascension to 
Strong’s I., when the winds do not allow of making a direct pas- 
sage. During the summer, the northern of these two reactionary 
currents oscillates so far north as often to include Ponape and 
most of the Caroline range. It is during this season of the year, 
a vessel has difficulty in working to the west between the paral- 
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lels 5° and 8°, The Miantonomi was wrecked on Ponape Nov. 
20, 1854, before the setting in of the N. E. trades. Not long 
after, portions of a vessel were drifted ashore on Wellington’s I. 
about one degree east of Ponape. Large trees are drifted to all 
the Micronesian Is. They arrive at all seasons, but principally, 
I think, during the prevalence of the trade winds. Many of 
them are immense trees of spruce or pine, which favors the sup- 
position that they are from the coast of North America. But 
pumice-stones are also drifted to all these islands, particularly to 
those of the Kingsmill group, sometimes of large size. The East 
India Islands are noted as volcanic regions, and it is probable 
these are drifted from there in the eastern currents along the 
margins of the great western stream. That this is by no means 
improbable, is shown by the fact that Capt. Smith, of the Clara, 
New Bedford, in June and July of 1853, drifted nearly the whole 
distance from about the longitude of the Pelew Is. to Ascension, 
between the parallels of 3° and 4° north, being but little assisted 
by favoring breezes. 

Inferences from the above Facts—It is palpable from what has 
been stated that the early migrations in Micronesia, by which the 
islands were first populated, might have taken place either from 
the east or west, with almost equal facility. It has hitherto been 
deemed a difficulty connected with the hypothesis that Polynesia 
was peopled through Micronesia, that it involved the supposition 
of an advance through the Caroline range in the teeth of the 
trade winds. Now that the trade winds are seen to recede north 
of them during the half of every year, and that, during the same 
half of the year, currents from the west are known to frequently 
set through the whole range, every difficulty vanishes, and it is 
next to an absolute certainty that Polynesia was peopled rather 
from Micronesia than from Melanasia (embracing New Guinea, 
the Solomon Is., and the New Hebrides); and much more readily 
than by direct voyages from the East India Islands. 

The intention of the writer is not to deny the possibility of 
direct migrations from Malaysia to some point in Polynesia, the 
Samoa Is., for instance. The Missionary, Williams, says: “So 
convinced am I of the practicability of performing a voyage from 
Sumatra to Tahiti in one of the large native canoes, that, if an 
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object of sufficient magnitude could be accomplished by it, I 
should feel no hesitation in undertaking the task.” And what 
Mr. Williams says of South Sea canoes is equally applicable to the 
larger class of Micronesian canoes—such as were once built on 
Ponape, and such as are still used on many groups. But if this 
longer voyage be so possible and probable, certainly the shorter 
series of voyages through Micronesia were much more so. 

It has been well remarked of Polynesia in general, that the 
only important argument against the inhabitants having migrated 
from the west, was the supposed uniformity of strong east winds, 
But now that it is well known that winds from the west often 
occur at all the South Sea Islands, which are possibly connected 
with the N. W. monsoons of the Malayan Seas, that objection 
ceases to exist. 

In the same manner, the only objection of importance against 
the advance through Micronesia to Polynesia has been the sup- 
posed head-winds, and now that this is removed, scarce a sem- 
blance of an objection exists. Employing Latham’s terse phrase- 
ology, the meteorological “conditions” are found to coincide with 
the “land and sea conditions,” and there is both an “ethnological” 
and a “geographical continuity” from Malaysia through Micro- 
nesia to Polynesia. 

For those not familiar with the ethnology of the Pacific Ocean, 
it will not be misplaced to remark, that the interest of establish- 
ing the possibility of migrations through Micronesia to Polynesia 
turns upon the fact that the tract which would seem to have been 
the most natural one, viz., through New Guinea, the Solomon, 
and the New Hebrides Is., is occupied by a very diverse negro- 
like race, called Papuans, among which are no traces of either the 
Malay or Polynesian. 





EDITORIAL. 


ETHNOLOGY. 


Some of our readers were, perhaps, surprised that we admitted 
to a discussion in our pages, the question as to the common origin 
of the negro and the Caucasian and other races, by publishing in 
our May number Dr. Forwood’s article on the subject. We are 
sorry to add that some have prejudged our motives in doing so. 
Those who have been close readers of the REPORTER since its 
establishment, need not be informed that it has always been a 
stanch supporter of morality, and that it has ever regarded re- 
ligion, the religion of the Bible, as true, and the teachings of phi- 
losophy, and the revelations of science as but its handmaids, 
While we would be very far from going to the Bible for instruction 
in astronomy, geology, ethnology, or any other branch of what 
is commonly termed science, we hold that whenever the teachings 
of science come in conflict with the clear and plain teachings of 
Holy Writ, the result will be the final triumph of the latter, and 
the proof that the inductions of the former were based on false 
premises. Such has ever been, and such ever will be the case. 
Many attempts have been made to discover inconsistencies be- 
tween the teachings of science and of the Scriptures, but they 
have proved miserable failures, as they always will. In our view, 
on the question before us, the advocates of the common origin 
theory have the weight of Scripture on their side, although 
Scripture does not profess to teach anything on the subject. Its 
teachings on this subject are merely incidental, yet they seem to 
be plain and incontrovertible. 

We are very sorry that Dr. Forwood thought best in his article 
to present quotations which speak derogatorily of the Bible and 
one of its chief characters. It was entirely unnecessary, and will 
not help his cause in the least. Those who are ready in support 
of their views to come in conflict with Holy Writ, had better do 
it by fair argument. So much has been done heretofore, in the 
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line of skeptical innuendoes, that modern writers who attempt to 
follow in the track will be at best very poor imitators. 

When Dr. Forwood sent us his article, he did it knowing our 
opposition to the theory he supports. He was, nevertheless, 
willing to invite discussion, and has been represented to us, as 
we have no doubt he is, as capable of arguing the question from 
the stand point he takes. In admitting his article, we were 
actuated by a desire to aid the cause of science and humanity. 
Disguise it as we may, the common origin of the human race is 
made a question of the times. Scientific men of greater or less 
calibre are writing books on the subject, and professors in medi- 
eal colleges throughout our land, are teaching their pupils to 
despise classes of beings whom they had been in the habit of 
regarding as of common origin with themselves, though in some 
respects differently marked, either by miracle, or by natural 
causes, and whose mental inferiority they had been accustomed 
to attribute to the influence of natural causes, The fact is very 
suggestive, that men who deny the common origin of the human 
race are very apt to be forward in their reflections on Scripture, 
and can ill suppress an opportunity to cast a doubt on their 
teachings. There is a large class of men who are earnest in 
their efforts to find something in nature to conflict with the 
teachings of Holy Writ. This very day we were gravely in- 
formed that human remains have recently been found in such 
relations to surrounding objects as to prove indubitably that the 
human race existed on the earth 20,000 years ago! Under these 
circumstances we think that we are doing the cause of religion 
and humanity service, by giving an opportunity to those who are 
capable, to refute the sophistries of those who are all too eager 
to grasp an attenuated thread of knowledge which may seem to 
cast a doubt on revelation. 

We are happy in being able to present, in this number, an 
article in reply to Dr. Forwood’s, and its prompt appearance . 
serves but to convince us of the correctness of our judgment in 
opening the discussion in our pages. We have reason to believe 
that other papers on the subject will be elicited, and that the ulti- 
mate result will be all that the friends of the Bible could possibly 
desire. We trust that none of our readers will find fault with 
“Senex” for dwelling so much on the theological argument. The 
question cannot be properly argued: without an appeal to Scrip- 
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ture, and we are glad that our correspondent has brought forward 
the scriptural arguments so ably. 

We hope that, if this discussion is carried on, it will be done 
in a spirit and temper becoming earnest seekers after truth. 
There are persons who honestly see difficulties to be overcome 
before they can admit that the negro is of an origin common with 
that of the white man. It is but a few days since a learned and 
distinguished man of science in one of our southern States, whose 
authority is quoted by Dr. Forwood, made the remark in our 
hearing, that he believed he could demonstrate the fact that the 
hair of the negro is true wool, capable of being felted, and that 
it has other peculiarities to distinguish it from the hair of the 
white man. This assertion has often been made. Would it not 
be well for some one to put it to a practical test by attempting to 
make a hat or some yarn from the wool of the negro? ‘The ex- 
periment can easily be tried. We believe it would fail; yet, if 
successful, with so many other marks to indicate an origin com- 
mon with the white man, we cannot think that the negro would 
be really much damaged by the result. 

This, we repeat, has been made a question of the times, and 
will have to be met— 


“Tf it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 


“QUACKERY IN HIGH PLACES.” 

Our article in the June number of the Reporrer, based upon 
a circular sent us by a correspondent, accompanied by some re- 
marks over an anonymous signature, has elicited the following 
notes in reply, from parties implicated. 

Our remarks would not have been published, merely on the 
representation of an anonymous correspondent, but we had before 
us a printed circular containing the names of respectable prac- 
titioners of medicine publicly recommending what had the 
appearance of being a nostrum. With such a document before 
us, we always feel at liberty, nay, indeed, deem it our duty, both 
to the parties whose names have thus been used, and to the pro- 
fession, to give them the opportunity, if they wish to avail them- 
selves of it, to disclaim any connection with quackery, and to 
place the responsibility on the shoulders of those who have the 
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audacity and impudence to append names of respectable physi- 
cians to forged certificates. In the present instance, it is just as 
we had supposed, and we are glad that Drs. Miller, Stone, and 
Berry can show themselves guiltless in this matter. Such a 
dénouement can do no harm to these gentlemen, especially in view 
of their prompt action in the matter, while it will be of great 
service to the profession. We learn that Gautier—whose French, 
by the way, is hardly pure enough for a Frenchman—will be 
compelled to suppress the names of these physicians, if he has not 
already done so, in compliance with orders that were given him 
some time since. 

Having recently visited Washington, we can give our testimony 
to the high standing of the physicians named above, though it 
was not our good fortune to meet with either of them. 

Physicians of good standing, who are voluntarily, or by fraud, 
implicated with quackery, must expect to hear from us, that they 
may have the opportunity of placing themselves in their true 
position before the American Medical Association and the public, 

We append the notes from Drs. Stone and Miller. 


Wasuineton, D.C., April 23, 1857. 
Dr. 8S. W. Butier, Burlington, N. J— 

My Dear Sir: 1 have just received a number of your medical journal, 
containing an article, entitled, “Quackery in High Places.” I regret very 
much that your influential journal should have been used in such a manner; 
placing several respectable members of our profession in so questionable an 
attitude before the whole medical body, and that too without any anterior in- 
vestigation! Nevertheless, 1 am very much indebted to your courtesy in 
sending a copy of the article. The whole affair is a very simple one, and can 
readily be explained; indeed, there was no necessity for bringing it before 
the medical public! 

About eight years ago, whilst visiting professionally, the family of our 
chief confectioner, he mentioned that there were daily calls upon him for a 
cough candy, during the spring and fall, when slight colds, coughs and sore 
throats were prevalent. He said that he had made such a candy, and telling 
me the ingredients, asked if it would answer the desires of his customers. 
Being composed entirely of such simples as althea, gum arabic, horehound, 
flaxseed, sugar, &c., I of course replied that I thought it would. 

Having, during the past eighteen months, obtained some excellent con- 
fiseurs from Paris, he was enabled to present this simple demulcent, in a 
much more agreeable form. He then, for the sake of convenience, put these 
gum drops in boxes and asked our faculty here if they would object, should 
reference be made to them as to the harmlessness of the compound. 

Reference was made to us, therefore (on the label of the boxes), as to the 
innocuous character of the compound; so that they might be given to chil- 
dren, when for trifling ailings they would resist taking the ordinary cough 
and demulcent syrups. 

Some months ago, I learn, a person who practises medicine here, and who 
came from a neighboring county of Maryland, was mortified on finding that 
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a patient derived more benefit from these simple herb drops, than from his 
own prescriptions, and made some stir consequently among his friends. 
Hearing of this, I called at once upon the confectioner, and asked to see the 
paper, which was said to be in his gum drop boxes. To my astonishment, I 
found that the inclosed card stated, that they would “cure coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, asthma, &e. &c.”” When informed of this circumstance, the 
maker promptly told me that he had not written the objectionable card him- 
self; that the printer must have made this flourishing puff, and begged me, 
as he was a Frenchman and ignorant of the force of this advertisement, to 
expunge any unauthorized additions which thus had been made. 

I instantly restored the label to its original condition, or, that reference 
might be made to us, for the perfect simplicity and innocuous character of the 
compound! 

The maker offered every expression of regret when he learned what pro- 
fessional injury this totally unauthorized publication might do gentlemen of 
standing. He promised to suppress all the obnoxious cards which were 
printed. We were all satisfied, here, that the affair had occurred just as he 
stated it, and felt sure that there would be no recurrence of the matter com- 
plained of. 

Your correspondent may, perhaps, have seen one of these objectionable 
cards, before we were aware that they were printed and used, and thus became 
unfavorably impressed towards us. The person who made the original objec- 
tion, received at the time, or intimation was sent him, that if he would bring 
any charges before our Medical Society and Medical Association, whose code 
of ethics are of the sternest character, he would be promptly met. No such 
investigation has ever been called for here, that we know of, and, in fact, it 
would have covered him with well merited shame. His duty to our societies 
was to have called on those gentlemen, whose names had been so improperly used, 
and have asked for an explanation, or if they knew how they had been abused. 
No one can doubt that this latter was the course of a true medical gentleman; 
but, sir, it was not adopted. Without any means of defence, we were pub- 
lished in an influential medical journal, as promoters of quackery, and I 
learn, recently other attempts have been made to injure us professionally. 
The gentlemen inculpated being conscious of rectitude; knowing that they 
have ever devoted their best energies to the welfare of our profession, care 
nothing personally for the shameful manner in which they have been treated. 
Rank injustice has been done them, and no opportunity given them to show 
the medical world how little they deserved such treatment! 

The impropriety of the “‘ gum drop card” mig t have been brought to our 
notice, and the request made to have it corrected, if we were ignorant of it, as 
the promoter of this matter must have known we were. 

Thus you see, sir, that innocent men, without notice or a chance given 
to put themselves right, have most unnecessarily been held up to the condem- 
nation of the medical public! 

What could have been the motives of the individual who perpetrated this 
most unjustifiable act, I really would be unwilling to dwell upon. I can only 
state that there is a strong feeling of indignation manifested here. 

Sickness and press of duty to the public (in regard to the National Hotel 
endemic), have prevented me from giving you this full statement of the affair 
sooner. That it arises from a most malignant feeling, no one possibly can 
doubt. As to the originator of the matter, in this city, 1 have not one word 
to say; I know nothing of him, professionally or socially, and therefore 
will not indulge in any condemnation. mie 

The injustice of this matter is so manifest that, I learn, it will be taken up 
by both of our medical societies. 

I have the honor to inclose a note to me from - old and distinguished 
colleague, Prof. Thos. Miller, M. D.; this will speak for itself. My friend 
Dr. W. H. Berry would also have added his statement to ours, but that he is 
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out of the city. In your public position, you have the right to be our censor, 
and demand an explanation of such an apparent infraction of all medical 
rules. I trust this will satisfy you and the profession. 
Believe me, my dear Doctor, 
Most respectfully your ob’t servant, 
ROBT. KING STONE. 


Wasurneoton, May 17, 1857. 
Dr. R. K. Stone— 


My Dear Sir: In relation to the card, published by Mr. Gautier, with 
his gum drops, I do not believe that a single one of the gentlemen whose 
names are appended to it, ever saw it, or knew of its existence; as regards 
myself, I can speak most positively. I never saw or heard of the card until 
my attention was called to it by the article headed “Quackery in High 
Places,” published in the Meprcat Reporter. I never authorized my name 
to be used, by Mr. Gautier, in any other manner than as reference as to 
the innocence of the gum drops, the composition of which was made known 
tome. I regret that Mr. Gautier should have used my name as he did, but 
his explanation of it when called on was perfectly satisfactory. 

Personally, I care very little for the publicity of this matter. I hope we 
are all too well known to be suspected of lending ourselves in any manner 
to the encouragement of quackery. The only thing I regret about, is that 
there should be any one bearing the high title of Doctor, in our city, so little 
acquainted with the usages of a gentleman, as to act as one is said to have 
done in this affair. If the informant, or the correspondent of Dr. Butler had 
(as it was his duty to do, by the regulations of our Association) called on an 
one of us, or laid the charge before the council of the Association for investi- 
gation, he would have saved himself much rrovste, at least; as it is, I am 
sure he has not a sympathizer in the community, or one who approves his 
action in the matter. 


Very truly yours, &c., 
= a OS. MILLER. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


This distinguished body met this year at Nashville, Tenn. 
We regret that we have not a sufficiently full and reliable report 
of the proceedings for publication in this number. We procured 
copies of Nashville papers for the purpose of making a report 
from them, but prefer to await the publication of the minutes 
under the revision of the Secretary, in the Nashville Journal of 
Medicine. If these do not reach us in season for this number, 
they will appear in July. 

The Association met in the magnificent State capitol on Tues- 
day, May 5th, and was called to order by Dr. Pitcher, the Presi- 
dent. The delegates were welcomed to the city on behalf of the 
profession and citizens, in a neat address by Dr. C. K. Winston, 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements and Reception. 
The address of the President was referred to the Committee of 
Publication. 
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The Committee on Nominations reported the following as offi- 
cers for the ensuing year :— 

President: Dr. Paut F. Eve, of Tennessee. Vice Presidents: 
Drs. R. J. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, J. M. Reese, of New York, 
W. H. Byford, of Indiana, and H. F. Campbell, of Georgia. Drs. 
R. C. Foster, of Tennessee, and A. J. Semmes, of Washington 
City, were elected Secretaries. Washington was proposed as the 
next place of meeting. 

A large number of able reports and essays were presented, 
read and referred to Committee of Publication. 

The Committee on Prize Essays awarded premiums to Drs. 
Henry F. Campbell, of Ga. and Wm. A. Hammond, U.S. A., 
Kansas. 

This was the smallest meeting of the Association that has been 
held for many years. The only reason of this was in the fact 
that Nashville is not now very easy of access, particularly from 
the north and west, delegates from these States being liable to 
detention on the rivers, or compelled to perform a journey of 
two hundred miles by land from Louisville to Nashville. Some 
of the delegates were late in reaching the place of meeting, and 
indeed, we were informed that some did not arrive till after the 
meeting adjourned! All, however, whether early or late, bore 
witness to the hospitality of the profession and citizens of Nash- 
ville, many of whom opened their houses every evening and 
entertained their guests in a style of munificent hospitality which 
is peculiar to our southern friends. The mansion of Mrs. Polk, 
widow of the late President Polk, was also thrown open, and the 
members admitted there with true southern hospitality. The 
Association visited the University of Nashville in its several 
departments by invitation, and many of its members visited the 
Hermitage—the residence of the late President Jackson—and 
the State Fair, which commenced its annual session during the 
sitting of the Association. 

But the grand entertainment for the occasion was reserved for 
Thursday evening, when a grand ball and supper were given in 
the State Capitol, which was specially arranged for the occasion 
at great expense. As we were not present at the ball, we will 
not attempt a minute description of it. Suffice it to say that it 
was a grand affair, worthy of the place and of the people. 
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The assembled beauty of Nashville and the surrounding coun- 
try, completely bedazzled some of the delegates, who, we fear, 
for the time forgot their wives and babes at home! The supper, 
from the description given us, must really have been a magnifi- 
cent affair. 

But, the most interesting of these entertainments to us was the 
editorial reunion on Friday evening, at the mansion of Mrs. W——, 
an elegant and accomplished lady of Nashville. The company 
was not large, but, thanks to our kind hostess, it was very select, 
and such was the splendor of the entertainment as almost to 
obliterate from the minds of some, at least, of those present, all 
memory of the other entertainments which had been given. So 
much had been said in the journals about this editorial conven- 
tion, that it might be supposed that important questions of interest 
to the editorial fraternity would be discussed. But no such thing! 
The business before the convention was to “discuss” viands in- 
stead of knotty points of editorial courtesy, &¢., and by common 
consent editorial trials and cares were banished for awhile. 

We trust that good will result to the profession from this meet- 
ing, and hope that the next time the Association meets in Nash- 
ville, circumstances will favor the convening of a larger assembly 
than that which met on this occasion. 

We cannot close this brief account of the meeting and its con- 
comitants without expressing our sense of obligation to Dr. W. 
K. Bowling, of the Medical Department of the University of 
Nashville, and his estimable lady—whose guest we were by invi- 
tation—for their kind attentions. We shall ever look back to the 
time when we made their acquaintance as one of the bright spots 
of our life. 

We formed many pleasant and profitable acquaintances at this 
meeting, with whom we trust that we shall have frequent inter- 
course in the future. 


THE NATIONAL HOTEL ENDEMIC, 


We copy below a circular, which we hope will attract the 
notice of our readers, and that any of them who may have had 
under treatment cases of disease originating at the National 
Hotel in Washington City will not fail to communicate with the 
Committee of the Washington Board of Health. This extraordi- 
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nary disease is worthy of the closest scrutiny. If, as some sup- 
pose, it has been the result of mineral poison either accidentally 
or purposely mingled with the food, and there are in existence 
facts to bear out the theory, they should be made known, so that 
the matter may be sifted, and the accident or design be, if possi- 
ble, brought to light. But if, as seems most probable, the disease 
has been the result of a criminal neglect of hygienic rules, that 
fact should be established beyond doubt, if possible, and the 
whole nation profit by the sad lesson. It is well that such a les- 
son has been given at our National capitol, at a National hotel, 
and that the chief sufferers are prominent and important men in 
so many communities throughout the land. We say all this is 
well, because it is calculated to arouse the dormant energies of 
the nation on a very important and vital subject. 

Medical men have Jong been trying to impress upon legislators 
the importance of hygienic laws, but hitherto with only partial 
success. They now have a text to preach from, which many of 
our legislators may be able to make a personal application of, 
from the fact that they or their friends have been sufferers in 
consequence of the disregard of hygienic rules at the National 
hotel. 

It is marvellous how reckless men-will be in regard to their 
own health and lives. They will do more to preserve the health 
of their servants, when they hold them as property, or of their 
horses and cattle, than they will their own or that of their fami- 
lies. It was remarked at a recent meeting of the medical society 
of this county, that if a competent horse doctor would settle in 
this county he would make more money than all the physicians 
in it. We are disposed to think that the remark was well 
founded. Such is human nature! 

In support of the idea that the sickness at the National Hotel 
resulted from impure air, &c., Dr. Stone writes us: “The Mayor 
informs me that the men engaged in cleaning the canal exit of the 
offending sewer, although occupied in the open air, were made so 
ill, that operations were suspended. We learn also that the 
sewer, which is supposed to have been the cause of the malady, 
carried off the effete matter of two hotels, two large livery sta- 
bles, two oyster cellars, the street washings of a populous district, 
and any amount daily of human excreta!” The sewer, too, which 
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was to carry off all this accumulated filth, had but a trifling fall, 
and the canal into which it emptied was frozen over, so that the 
sluggish current was still more impeded. 


Circular. 


The undersigned have been appointed a committee by the Board of Health 
of Washington, to communicate with residents of this city and persons else- 
where, in order to procure, if possible, further authenticated information in 
regard to the malady which recently prevailed at and was known as the 
“Endemic of the National Hotel.” No fatal cases have occurred in this 
community; but, as vague and unauthenticated statements have reached us 
that persons have died elsewhere from this cause, we take this as the onl 
sure mode of calling upon physicians and persons abroad to favor us with 
statements of the names and residences of the persons who thus have died. 
We desire to obtain a description of the course and symptoms of their dis- 
ease ; the opinion formed as to its origin and the reasons therefor ; the treat- 
ment adopted in the cases and the results of the post-mortem examinations 
or chemical analyses of the dejections from the sick, if any such were made. 
As the guests of that hotel are wide cast over the land, it is impossible for 
us to obtain the names and residences of their physicians, and must there- 
fore appeal to them through the public press for the information desired. 
Their prompt attention (by letter to the committee) will confer a great favor 
upon the Board of Health and this community, and perhaps be of great 
service in promoting the cause of public health and medical science. 

Papers oof to the above objects will confer a favor on the Board of 

i 


Tlealth by publishing this card. 
ROBERT KING STONE, M. D. 
JAMES E. MORGAN, M. D. 
Committee of the Board of Health. 
Wasuineton, May 7, 1857. 


The Ringseis Library, which was advertised in this journal a 
few months since, has been sold to the New Dublin University. 
We are sorry that some of our own universities, schools, or hos- 
pitals did not secure it. 


Dr. Clifford Morrogh gives, on a preceding page an account of 
an interesting operation for excision of the os calcis for caries of 
that bone. 


Dr. Carnochan, of New York, a bold and successful operator, 
recently published an account of a similar operation, under the 
impression that his was the first that had been performed in this 
country. It seems, however, that Dr. Morrogh preceded him. 
It will be observed that the operation, as performed by Dr. Mor- 
rogh, differs from the European plan, and Dr. M. claims for his a 
decided advantage. 
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We have on hand several articles of interest, which will ap- 
pear in due time. We trust that our friends will not withhold 
their favors. 

This number of the REPorTER is unusually interesting in the 
variety of original matter it contains. Several subjects of general 
interest are discussed, some of which will most likely be further 
discussed. 


{23" On account of our absence from home during the making 
up of the last number, a few errors crept in, which we regret. 
Among these is a material one in the first line of the second para- 
graph in Dr. Forwood’s essay on the Negro, where the word 
“ shocked” is substituted for “ shackled.” 


{23> Subscribers will please bear in mind that after this month 
until the close of the year, the amount of subscription will be, 
according to our published terms, TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS. 
We trust that this month will witness a large amount of sub- 
scriptions paid up. As one subscriber recently remarked in a 
note inclosing his subscription: “This is a small matter for the 


subscriber, but of considerable moment to the publisher.” 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMYLENE, 
New York, May, 1857. 

Mr. Eprtor: The new anesthetic was tried at the New York Hospital last 
month on an adult male patient, about to undergo amputation of the leg. 
The specimen was from the laboratory of Powers & Weightman. It was ad- 
ministered with the aid of the most improved French apparatus (a perfect 
thing for any of the anesthetics), and after a thorough application of over 
fifteen minutes, no effect whatever was observable, and it was abandoned. 
Sulphuric ether was then applied by the ordinary method—a large sponge— 
and in four minutes the patient was rendered entirely insensible. Every 
precaution was adopted to insure a fair trial of the amylene; the nostrils 
were compressed by a padded steel spring, the mouth-piece of the inhaler 
fitted closely, and the patient made to take full inspirations repeatedly—but 
all to no purpose. 

This failure, though discouraging, being the first instance of the applica- 
tion of it here, will not, it is hoped, cause an abandonment of the new arti- 
cle, without a further trial. 
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THE NATIONAL HOTEL ENDEMIC 


Was the subject of a paper read by Dr. James Wynne, of Baltimore, to the 
Academy of Medicine this month. It was a succint summary of the facts 
and evidence obtained from various quarters relative to this extraordinary 
and mysterious disease. Evidence sufficient appears to negative completely 
the idea of its having been caused by food in any shape whatever. Dr, An- 
tisell, the chemist, attached to the Smithsonian Institute, who was at first 
decided in opinion that the symptoms could only be attributed to some spe- 
cies of poison infused into the food or drinks, was compelled, after a thorough 
chemical examination of them, to change his opinion; and numerous cases, 
which have fallen under the care of members of the Academy, were adduced 
to show that the disease occurred under so great a variety of individual cir- 
cumstances among the boarders, that it could only be attributed to a common 
cause. The only common cause, of course, was the local atmosphere, and an 
abundant source of an extraordinary foulness in this important element of 
health, was discovered in the house-drain or sewer, which had a free opening 
into the cellar, from which, at the period mentioned, there issued a strong 
current of foul and disgusting gas. It is even said that the air which was 
heated in one of the furnaces, to warm the house, was derived entirely from 
this cellar, there being no communication with the external atmosphere. If 
this was the case, we need look no further for a solution of this apparent 
mystery; though such a peculiar train of symptoms, so uniform in charac- 
ter, and produced by such a brief exposure, as we know was the case with 
many of the patients, remains among the pathological mysteries unexplained. 
Admitting the effect to have been the result of the foul air of the house, and 
we have here one of the most extraordinary instances on record of the pro- 
duction of disease. There appears no parallel to it in the peculiar character 
of the organs affected, the nature of the symptoms, and their pertinacity and 
intractability. The reports of deaths from it, however, in various parts of 
the country, said to be of persons attacked with this disease while sojourn- 
ing at the National Hotel, are by no means deserving of credence. Dr. Hall, 
of Washington, who attended forty cases of it in that city, states in a letter 
to Dr. Wynne, that he lost not one of them; it seems therefore incredible, 
that with all the advantages of a change of air and of diet, experienced by 
those who went to their homes to be treated, so many should have lost their 
lives; nor are the post-mortem appearances of those in distant sections of 
the country to be always regarded as correctly given, even supposing them 
to have been the victims of the hotel distemper. 

It is but another illustration of the gross inattention of our people to the 
subject of hygitne, especially of domestic or in-door hygiéne. In this case 
there was a concentration of morbific influences, producing a sudden and ex- 
tensive effect, which is to be found in more diluted form in almost every 
hotel, and in almost every private house in the land, especially in our large 
cities. Where is the hotel, or the tenant house, which is built with the 
health of its inmates fully in view as the paramount object? — 

A distinguished European sanitarian, now in this city, Dr. D. B. Reid, of 
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Edinburgh, informs me, since the above remarks were penned, that he was 
in Washington during the prevalence of this disorder, and being an inmate 
of the National Hotel, was himself affected by it. He gave the subject 
much consideration, both for personal and professional reasons, and he de- 
scribes the foulness of the atmosphere of the house to have been most intense 
in character, and that the whole truth of the matter, so far at least as the 
extent of its influence was concerned, has not been told. The chief effect 
of the malaria being upon the stomach and bowels, the water-closets were in 
almost constant use by the luckless inmates, He remarked that it was 
a libel on arsenic to attribute the effect to it ! 

On a former visit to Washington, Dr. Reid found the atmosphere of another 
large hotel to possess, also, poisonous properties—he being himself kept 
feverish and sick by it during the whole of his sojourn there—but the hor- 
rible influence reached its culminating point of intensity at the National. 
This is most appropriately named the national distemper, for the neglect of 
the very first principles of sanitary law in buildings of every description is 
truly, with us, a national disgrace and injury. Respectfully, 


J. GOTHAM, Jr., M.D. 





SUMMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Poisoning by Strychnia treated with Sulphate of Morphia.—Dr. H. L. Phil- 
lips, of Bradysville, Ohio, publishes in the Western Lancet a case of poison- 
ing by strychnia treated with morphia. A lady, who had been accustomed 
to take morphia to the amount of two grains for a dose in paroxysms of 
asthma, took, by mistake, strychnia to the amount of three grains in three 
doses. Dr. Phillips was summoned, and immediately placed the patient in 
a warm bath, and gave freely of the sulphate of morphia, giving five grains 
in the course of ten hours. The patient recovered. It was proved by ex- 
periments on animals that the strychnia was of full strength. The editor of 
the Lancet, Dr. Blackman, cites a case from Dr. Alfred S.. Taylor, in Guy’s 
Hospital Reports, of a person taken to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, having 
taken four grains of strychnia and four of morphia, dissolved in spirits, 
with the intent of committing suicide. In an hour the stomach pump was 
used. The patient recovered. This would seem to support Dr. Phillips’ 
view. 


Acetate of Lead in Sticks.—At the suggestion of Dr. Cogley, of Madison, 
Ind., Mr. John A. Childs has prepared acetate of lead moulded into sticks. 
Mr. Childs, in a letter to the Western Lancet, describes his method of pre- 
paring it as follows: Take two thin plates of lead, and place them in shallow 
vessels, filled with distilled vinegar, in such a manner as to have a part of 
each plate rising above the vinegar; these are turned occasionally, so as to 
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bring different portions of the metallic surface in contact with the air. The 
metal, after becoming protoxidized, dissolves in the vinegar, to saturation, 
and the solution is then evaporated to the point of crystallization. Take of 
these crystals, thus formed, and reduced to the finest powder, three drachms; 
alcohol 96 per cent. one drachm. Dissolve this powder in the alcohol by 
the aid of a slight heat, then place in moulds, and allow to cool. 


Wire Cloth in Orthopedic and General Surgery.—Dr. Louis Bauer, of the 
Orthopeedic Institution, Brooklyn, recommends, in the Buffalo Journal the 
use of wire cloth for splints, and other surgical purposes. He also claims 
priority in its application. The advantages Dr. Bauer claims for the wire 
splints are that they are light and permeable, keeping the limb cool, and 
permitting the application of fomentations, warm or cold, without losing in 


their firmness ; exceedingly useful, therefore, in combination with the so- ° 


called “ permanent bath” of Langenbeck. In fractures, Dr. Bauer fills both 
splints with loose cotton wool, and fastens them by a roller to the extremity. 
If inflammation or swelling should take place, the cotton wool will compress 
sufficiently to avoid the necessity of removing the dressing. Lither some 
peculiar property of the cotton wool, or the great coolness or permeability of 
the splints, seemed in Dr. B.’s cases to prevent inflammation and swelling. 
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